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UGSBURQG’S 
DRAWING 


An Entirely New System of 
DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS 


THE SPECIAL MERITS of the system are. 


Directness and Simplicity. 
. Usableness by the average teacher and pupil. 
. A practical and not theoretical treatment of the subject. 
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The System Consists of three books—Book I., Book II. and Book III 
—Price 75 cents each—containing over 2,000 drawings, illustrating every 
phase of the work. 


BOOK I. is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and effective 
methods of teaching drawing in the first, second and third grades; that is 
to pupils of six, seven and eight years of age 


BOOK Il. presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. This course is in- 
tended to lay a broad and firm foundation in the art of graphic represen- 
tation, after which, any special branch of drawing may be followed by 
the pupil 

BOOK III. contains short yet complete courses in brush drawing, 
water-color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, drawing the human 
head and figure, designing and mechanical drawing 


PRACTICE BOOKS. 
Price 15 cents each, $1.50 per dozen. 


In the system there is also included a series of practice books for 
pupils, containing an abundance of blank paper for practice purposes, 
Lp on each fifth leaf of the several books is an outline of the work for the 
following week. These outlines tell the pupil what todo, and by means 
of simple drawings show the pupil how the work isto be done. Each 
practice book is arranged to cover one-half year, and all are uniformly 
graded for each year 
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The Craftsman is an important contribution to the 
literature of the day, not only because it puts crafts- 
manship before people by blending of handwork and 
thought in the lesser arts, thus removing it from the 
dreary routine of mere labor, but because it endeavors 
to provide sound, trustworthy information for the ) 
public. It aims to present in strong terms the ex- ; 

periences and conclusions of the actual workers. # # # 
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THE APPLIED ARTs Book 


Vol. Il JANUARY, 1903 No. 5 


AN EXHIBITION OF APPLIED DESIGNS, 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. 


HE day is not so long past when the 
class teachers who visited a school 
exhibition of the Manual Arts found 
there displayed various separate col- 
lections of Mechanical drawings, 
Applied designs, Color schemes, Con- 
structive exercises, etc. Each group showed a 
sequence of exercises within itself, but the work 
taken as a whole lacked unity and coherence —a 
proper association of its parts. The objects and 
designs shown were not for actual use, the neces- 
sities of the school and home had never demanded 
their construction, and their academic interest 
appealed in vain to the visitor, who was frightened 
rather than attracted by the number and variety of 
the technical operations involved. 


























Insistent preachers upon what has been called 
the New Education lay emphasis upon that which 
the some-time followers of the Arts ignored — the 
necessity of using the child’s instincts to examine, 
construct and decorate as the primary motive for 
his work, with the additional necessity of directly 
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Match Boxes. Knife Work. 5th Year, 2nd Half 


Forms were completed in class room under class teacher's direction 


relating that work to his life and immediate sur- 
roundings. The arts so taught would see their dif- 
ferent branches definitely related, one to the other, 
the child planning only those things which he imme- 
diately needs and which he is subsequently to make, 
and designing only those decorations which he is 
subsequently to apply. Each operation would then 
appeal to him as one working toward an end which 
he understood and recognized as good. 
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Ink Stands. Knife Work Brackets. Knife Work. 
6th Year, rst Half 6th Year, rst Half. 


Forms were completed in class room under class teacher's direction. 


In illustration of this theory the exhibition, of 
which the accompanying photographs®* are represent- 
ative, was prepared. It was a ‘‘topical’’ or one- 
subject exhibition, not illustrative of all the 
forms of the manual arts taught in the grades, but 
only indicative of the manner in which the work 





* For the photographs shown the thanks of the writer are due to Mr. Edward D 
Griswold and Mr. Robert G. Weyh, Jr 
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Brackets. Shop Work. 6th Year, rst Half 


in planning, construction and decoration had been 
related. It was not in any sense a ‘‘prepared’’ exhi- 
bition, the exercises which formed it having been 
gathered without fore-warning from the various 
class-rooms, in which, under the direction of the re- 
spective class teachers, they had been completed 
during the regular course of the term’s work. 

The Manual Arts course, under which the forms 
were made, is designed to give abundant opportunity 
for orizinal and individual work to the class teacher 
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Book Racks. Shop Work. 6th Year, 2nd Half. 


and to afford her freedom of choice in the election 

/ of special exercises related to her class-room needs. 
The exhibition was primarily arranged for such 
teachers, its chief purpose being to indicate to those 
who were seeking suggestions, the number of forms 
which had been devised by different workers in the (4 
field, and the variety of the related exercises which 
had arisen from the child’s interests in school and 
home. Each object shown had been the center of a 

; series of lessons in planning, making, designing and 
coloring. 
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Bound Books. 6th Year, and Half 


The work represented all grades from the lowest 
to the highest—- from the raffia and cord weaving of 
the abecedarian to the elaborate exercises in sewing 
and joinery of the pupil ready for the high school. 
It were impossible within the limits of these pages 
to enumerate all the forms which appeared upon 
the charts. Various envelopes and book-marks, cal- 
endar mounts and blotter covers, weather records 
and needle books, boxes, programs, picture frames 
and match strikes were offered by the pupils of the 
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Waste Baskets. Girls’ Classes. 7th Year, rst Half. 


lower grades, while those in the intermediate classes 
exhibited portfolios, letter files, pocketbooks and 
cardboard boxes galore. Many of the exercises were 
covered and lined, some with paper and some with 
textiles. Each applied pattern whether on textile 
or on wood was painted in water color. 


In the upper grades the older girls had, with the 
aid of the needle, made collars and pin cushions, tea 
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Program Covers. Boys. 7th Year. 1st Half. 


cosies and table mats, photograph cases and waste 
baskets, pillows and picture frames, while their 
brothers had in the workshops constructed match 
boxes, brackets, book racks, etc., or under the direc- 
tion of their class teacher had turned the class-room 
into a shop where they might whittle similar forms 
from thin wood. Whether in shop or class-room 
the pupils used their own working drawings and 
finished their models in colors with applied patterns 
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Sofa Pillows. Girls. 7th Year, 2nd Half. 


designed by themselves. In the shops one such 
decorated form in addition to other practice models 
had been made by each pupil during the term. 


Much of the work brought the home closely into 
touch with the school. Not only did the girls who 
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Table Cover. Communal Exercise-work of a Girls’ Class. 
7th Year, 2nd Half. 


were anxious to work on larger pieces of material 
than the city furnished, replace that offered by the 
school by their own, but in the case of the more 
elaborate exercises designed for the home, carried 
them off to be there completed. Exercises so made 
virtually become problems rising directly in the 
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Boxes. Shop Work. 7th Year, 2nd Half. 


home though conducted under the careful guidance 
of the class teacher. 


Nor was a similar interest and opportunity de- 
nied the boys. To the exhibition, the various little 
Arts and Crafts clubs organized in connection 
with the workshops, contributed models of forms 
which had been devised by their makers and con- 
structed at home as gifts or toys or as utensils. 
These models, submitted in response to a general 
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effort to induce the pupils to put into outside prac- 
tice the knowledge of processes gained within the 
class-room walls, made no small appeal to those 
who desired to observe in connection with a volun- 
tary expression of children’s interests, the response 
made by the arts to their desires to construct and 
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Book Cases. Shop Work. 7th Year, and Half 


decorate. That such response was immediate no one 
who saw the results could doubt. 


JAMES PARTON HANEY, 
New York City. 
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Work on Screens. Applied Design. Girls. 5th Year 


Above—Table Covers. 6th and 7th Years 


Below—Book Cases 


NOTE. In a future number Dr 


which 


the subjects of Construction 


the New York City schools 
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Shop Work. Boys. 7th Year, 2nd Half 


7 


Haney will give some details as to the manner 


and Design are presented to the class teacher 














On Table—Home Work. Exhibition o Arts and Crafts Clubs of Different 
Schools 
On Screens—Applied Design. Girls and Boys, 7th Year 
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THE CALENDAR MOUNT. 





|N THE walls of some schoolrooms 
| it is not the exception to find from 
three to ten calendars. This fund of 
information as to the day of the 
month is reinforced by an occasional 
date written here and there upon the 
blackboard and one or two monthly blackboard cal- 
endars partially veiled by the falling leaves or driving 
snow — according to the season. Even one who is 
unaccustomed to school conditions would hardly 
surmise that the reverence paid to the calendar is 
wholly inspired by a love for beauty! It is evident 
that the pupils use calendars for reference, and a 
close observer will note that it is possible to ascer- 
tain the size of the calendar to which the pupil is 
looking by the amount of squinting necessary to 











read the figures. 
In brief, children are often obliged to date their 


school work—they need a calendar for daily use. 
They need a calendar where they can see it—on 
the desk of each pupil. The class will agree that 
such a calendar ought to stand up on the desk, for 
it is easier to see in that position and it takes but 
little room. Indeed, the size of the calendars must 
be regulated by the amount of room on the desk, 
which is very limited, and the size of the calendar 
pad must dictate the size of the mount which we 
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APPLIED DESIGN, GIRLS’ CLASSES, SIXTH AND SEVENTH YEARS 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE APPLIED ARTS BOOK, JANUARY, 1903 
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Illustrations of the Work in Applied Design, New York City Schools. 
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BOXES—KNIFE WORK SEVENTH YEAR, FIRST HALF MADE IN CLASS ROOM UNDER DIRECTION 
OF CLASS TEACHER PAPER AND ENVELOPE HOLDERS-—SEVENTH YEAR, SECOND HALF 
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are to make to hold the pad, for 
the latter will not stand alone. 

Discussion in class will decide 
that such a calendar for the pupil’s 
desk ought not to be over three, 
or at the most, four inches in its 
longest dimension. Large calen- 
dars seem to have the faculty of 
spending a deal of their time 
upon the floor, and at each plunge 
from the desk there goes up from 
the owner a stifled protest which 
is apt to render teaching difficult 
until the court of inquiry decides 
whether the calendar tumbled off 
with or without material assist- 
ance. 

Having decided that we want 
a calendar and that it must in 
this case be small, we are ready 
to begin the design for the mount 
which is to hold it upon the desk. 

We have said that this meunt 
is to stand up on the desk. Now 
things which stand up generally 
have their top or head, their sides 
and their bases or feet made evi- 
dent in their construction, for ex- 


ample, a chair, a clock, a desk or a boy. 
endar is planned to be read in but one position, 








Our cal- 
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hence our mount must be in har- 
mony with this idea and_ state 
plainly by its construction which is 
the top, which the sides and which 
the bottom. It should be as direct 


and simple a statement of these 
facts as is the printed matter on 
the calendar. Hence maltese crosses, 
or squares with the mumps on all 
sides, etc., will not do. (Figure 1.) 


The calendar pad is an oblong, 
slightly wider than it is high. This 
gives us an idea as to the general 
proportions of the mount, the two 
things should be similar in shape. 
Right here it may be suggested that 
it would be nice to have room for 
a few roses or a landscape drawn 
in color on the mount, but as it is 
difficult to draw roses or landscapes 
which agree with the temperature 
of every month, we abandon this 
plan. Then it is suggested that we 
paste a small printed picture on the 
mount with the calendar. Yes, we 
might, but two things argue against 
this plan, the smallness of the desk 
and the fact that we are making 
this design wholly for service and 
we do not need a picture to aid us 
to find the date. 


























We will commence the ac- 
tual drawing by sketching an 
oblong of what in our judgment 
is the right shape to hold the 
pad. In studying designs for 
chairs and boys and other things 
which are made to stand up- 
right we find that in the center 
of the top there is often a raised 
portion which accentuates the 
idea of top. At each end of the 
top we find in some things a 
slight accent which we may 
term shoulders. These two facts 
give us definite help in planning 
the top of our mounts. 

Next we will try the feet 
or base. The conditions here 
require that the idea of stability 
be emphasized, the base or feet 
must be at the sides that the 
mount may not easily tip over 
on the desk, a principle which 
is illustrated in nearly every- 
thing which stands. 

The sides ought to be sim- 
ple and to partake of the idea 
vertical, so any fierce cuts into 
the side are out of piace. (Fig- 
ure 2.) 
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It is easy to talk over the 
work up to this stage. To get 
good designs is quite another 
matter. In spite of the oft re- 
peated injunction ‘‘keep it simple’’ 
the assortment of bubbled and 
sawtoothed drawings produced 
assures us that more definite aid 
is necessary. (Figure 2.) 

Suppose we say that we will 
use as elements in this design 
the circle, square, oblong, triangle, 
ellipse and oval, more or less 
according to grade. Now we have 
some definite forms to apply to 
or to take from the original ob- 
long mount. But the difficulty is 
that the forms will be applied as 
wholes and our results will be 
almost as unhappy as before. 
This will suggest that we show 
the class how we can obtain a 
number of form elements from 
these figures, see figure 3, and 
we will draw one or two designs 
on the board by the pupils’ dicta- 
tion. Sketch the oblong for the 
mount. We want some form to 
add to indicate the top. Which 
take? Perhaps number 6, figure 3 




















is given. See how many dif- 
ferent ways we can use it! 
Which shall we select? (Fig- 
ure 4.) Which number for the 
shoulders? What shall we take 
from the base to leave the 
feet? etc. 

Let us all try one together, 
the teacher at her desk this 
time, working in the same way, 
each independently in the ma- 
nipulation of the numbers 
chosen. Last, a wholly inde- 
pendent trial, which is to be 
cut out from the paper and 
placed before the class for a 














rousing criticism. The chief C1 b 


principles of design involved 
in this lesson are fitness to 
purpose, principality and sub- 
ordination (particularly in the 
elements used on the top, sides 
or the bottom, Figure 4, a), 
variety and contrast (both in 
homeepathic doses). 

In designing the support 
for the back of this mount 
equal care must be taken. It 
must be strong and stable (Fig- 


ure 5, b), but not clumsy (Figure 5, a.) 
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If we have an option in the matter of color for 
the mount we ought to decide the matter by com- 
mon sense. In fact about all we have done so far 


is to discuss the common sense way of mounting 


this calendar and the more common sense we dis- 
play in our design the better the art. The color 
should be such that dust and dirt will not immedi- 
ately disfigure the design. It should not be of such 
a gorgeous hue that the eye will be taken from the 
arithmetic paper on the desk. It should be chosen 
with regard to the other colors with which it is to 
be associated, the colors of the desk. 

Sometimes when the mount is finished in card- 
board or wood and the pad pasted in place there is 
a space on the mount which evidently needs a spot 
of some kind to relieve the effect of bareness. Some 
suggest that we put on ‘‘1903’’, but as we have this 
date printed twice on the calendar itself, it seems 
hardly necessary to further emphasize the year. 
Finally we decide that a well drawn monagram of 
the right proportion to agree with the space in 
which it is to be placed and of the right size will 
be as appropriate as anything, and will give our 
work the touch of individual ownership and copy- 
right. (Figure 5, c.) 

FRED H. DANIELS, 
Springfield, Mass. 





AN APPROVED OUTLINE FOR JANUARY 
WORK IN ALL GRADES. 


RIMARY. 


GR First Year.—For the first lesson 
of the new year, after practice at the 
blackboard, have the children draw 
the big round sun and color it yellow ; 
it is beginning to conquer again. Make 
a New Year’s, a Japanese, or a cold wave flag from 
paper, of good proportion and right color. Talk 
about the winter animals and birds. Have the chil- 
dren sketch from memory any of them. Select one, 
the rabbit, and have it drawn from memory. Dis- 
cuss results and compare with pictures of rabbits 
and, if possible, with a live rabbit. Study and draw 
again and again under different conditions, as when 
running, eating, resting, etc. In place of animal 
drawing the children may draw from a boy or a 
girl posed to illustrate some incident or story. 

Second Year.—Make a drawing from some de- 
sign which shall involve measuring inches and half 
inches, for example, a calendar page for January. 
Print the letters and figures neatly. Draw with a 
ruler the square, oblong and triangle. Make a Greek 
cross or shield from colored paper.* Apply to the 
decoration of covers for arithmetic or other school 
papers. Study some common animal or draw from 
a boy or girl posed to illustrate some incident or 
story. 
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Third Year.—Make a drawing using the ruler, 
which shall involve measurements of quarter inches. 
For example, a window screen,* making the outside 
dimensions of the wooden frame four by six inches, 
the frame itself three-quarters of an inch wide, and 
the wires one-quarter of an inch apart. Make a 
Maltese cross from colored paper* and apply to the 
decoration of a cover for school work. A story of 
the Crusades, for example. Draw an animal or 
from a boy or girl posed to illustrate some incident 
or story. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

Fourth Year.—-Continue the structural drawing 
in designing and making calendars for the new year. 
Little calendars may be purchased and used in con- 
nection with appropriate emblems or lettering. Draw 
accurately a circle, square and a triangle. Make a 
cover for written work* about some mediaeval hero 
using a trefoil or quatrefoil for decoration. 

Fifth Year.—Make accurate working drawings 
of rectangular solids. Study shapes and purposes 
of tablets, panels and escutcheons, from objects and 
collected illustrations. Draw accurately with a 
ruler, an oblong and a rhombus. Design a door 
plate, an escutcheon or a tablet* with appropriate 
lettering. Make covers for written work using 
panels of good proportions to contain printed titles. 

Sixth Year.—Continue the December work in 
constructive design adding detail designs for treat- 
ment in color. 
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GRAMMAR. 


Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Years.—Continue the 
constructive design, and design and make such 
objects as a stationary case, tabouret or double 
book shelf* with appropriate details to be worked 
out in color. 





* These are suggested, but the wise teacher will find, suggested by the life of 
her own schoolroom, the right objects to draw and construct. The more intimately 
related such work can be to the other work of the school and to the interests of the 
pupils, the better from every point of view. See the illustrations of constructive 


designs throughout this number of The Applied Arts Book. 
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THE CRAFTSMAN’S MEMORANDUM. 


AYBE you have read ‘‘ The Biography 

of a Grizzly,’’ by Ernest Seaton- 
Thompson. It is a fascinating book. 
Children love it. And partly because 
of the jolly little sketches scattered 
over its broad margins. These 
Sketches are sometimes illustrative and sometimes 
symbolic and suggestive. The symbolic sketches are 
often enjoyed most; the children like to puzzle over 
them and interpret them to older people. ‘‘ The 
moon of strawberries’’ pleases a boy, as it does a 
bear, much better than ‘‘The month of June.’’ That 
tail-piece of the five-portals with their symbols and 
Significant bolts is endlessly attractive. 














‘‘September fifth’’ is prosaic but (the fifteenth 


or 


of the month of apples) has that touch of mystery 
about it which appeals to imaginary childhood. On 
September twenty-second, for the sake of the fun 
of it, of course, all the school work was dated 


rau( ® 1902 


for it was the equinox. October is the ‘‘moon of 
nuts’’ and November is the ‘‘Thanksgiving month.”’’ 
That such symbolism may be continued as an ele- 
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ment of pleasure in the upper grades the astronom- 
ical signs for the months may be emphasized 
during the current year. These signs have come 
down to us from a past so remote that no man can 
fix their origin. They have become an integral part 
of the stock in trade of the race. 


$ 


Monograms derive their chief value in school 
work from the same quality of veiled significance. 
Each is in a sense of private interpretation. The 
meaning is known only to the initiated. Originally 
a monogram was something so designed that all 
the included letters had at least one element in 
common, as for example, in the diphthong AZ, but 


later the term was applied to any ornamental group 
of letters designed to stand together as a unit. 


Mr. Henry Mitchell of Boston, one of the most 
skilful gem and seal engravers in our country, says 
that while there are no hard and fast rules to be 
followed in the designing of monograms it is well 
to have the initial of the last name most promi- 
nent, and that of the middle name least prominent. 
A common practice is first letter narrowest, last 
letter broadest. If the letters are not interlaced 
they should read in order from left to right or from 
the top downward. Naturalistic effects of relief, 
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shading to suggest three dimensions and complex 
renderings generally are to be avoided. Interlacing 
should seem to be of thin material like paper or the 
strips of willow from which baskets are made. 
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At first the pupils might use two initials only. 
Print the two initials, first and last, side by side 
and endeavor to see what lines they have in com- 
mon, which have the same direction, those elements 
which are sympathetic, so to speak. A monogram 
is a design, and the laws of design hold good. 
Each letter may be considered as a spot which 
should retain its characteristic shape even when 
combined with another, although the legibility 
of each letter need not be discoverable at first 
glance. Having once secured a satisfactory mono- 
gram, its proportions, character (rigid or flexible in 
line) and its color may be modified to bring the 
spot into harmony with the character of the draw- 
ing which it designates. So small a thing as a 
monogram must be in perfect sympathy with the 
whole, else we shall have a discordant note in our 
symphony. On the opposite page are some simple 
monograms such as pupils in the grammar grades 
can readily make and apply to their sheets. 









































No one can draw a vertical line unless he has 
a perfect image of vertical stored away somewhere 
in his cranium. The boy who says ‘‘I drew it out 
of my head”’ comes nearest to the mark after all. 
Think vertical, and if your hand has been trained 
to obey, you will draw a vertical line. Ten light 
lines indicating the direction vertical would better 
be drawn than one painstaking line which in its 
effort to be straight ceases to be vertical. Very 
few artists can draw a vertical line two feet long 
and draw it correctly the first time; very few 
attempt it. They are content to think out the di- 
rection of a line, carefully, and to indicate that 
direction delicately before drawing the final line. 
So with a circle. Our aim should be not the 
‘‘Whoop-la’’ one-swing circle, but a thoughtfully 
drawn circle of the right size and in the right place. 
Who ever saw an artist who knows how to draw 
draw anything by the ‘‘whoop-la’’ method! And 
yet, and yet, there is Giotto’s O, and there are 
those wonderful Japs. And how fine it is to doa 
thing perfectly every time! 


xp 


6 
‘‘Be ye perfect.’’ That is the burden of that 
radical, thought compelling book by Henderson, 
‘*‘Education and the Larger Life.’’ Every super- 
visor of drawing and every lover of children and of 
beauty should read that book. What a charming 
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world he opens to the pure in heart. The life 
which every artist knows something about by expe- 


rience, the life made of days anticipated eagerly, 


lived through joyously and remembered with satis- 
faction only, such is the life he demands for all. 
‘The process of life is esthetic’, he says, ‘‘as an 
operation for deepening the reality of the world by 


increasing its excellence and beauty. 














These Water Colors are ‘Standard’ because they are based on the Solar Spectrum. 





Here is a list of our best-selling boxes:— 


No. Ai. Eight pans of semi- No. 9. Nine tubes of moist 
moist color, Red, Yellow. Orange, color, six Standards, Warm and 
Green, Blue, Violet, Warm Gray Cool Gray, and lamp black, 90c. 
and Cool Gray, with brush, 25c. No. 10 Photograph Colors 

No. 6. Eight cakes, same as The six Standards, Brown and 
sortment of colors,and brush,25c. Chinese white, with brush, 25c. 

No. 8. Four large cakes, Red No. 11. Ten pans, semi-moist, 
two Yellows, and Blue two artist's colors for High Schools, 
brushes, 20c. assorted to order, with brush, 50c. 

No. 13. Four pans, Red, two No. 12. Same as No. 11, with 
Yellows, and Blue, and two only five pans, 30c. 


brushes, 20c. 
SEND FOR DISCOUNTS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Among our Books for Teachers we publish Cardboard 
Construction, by J. H. Trybom, Director of Manual 
Training, Detroit, Mich. It is a practical book for work 
in this popular occupation. Price, cloth, $1.00. 








Milton Bradley Co.,Springficld, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE APPLIED ARTS GUILD 
COMPETITION No. 4 








The Drawing Room in 


Elementary or High 
“* Schools “ 


wy 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


1 in The Applied Arts Book photographic 
reproductions of schoo l g rooms A series 
of such illustrations will be suggestive to all teachers and especially 
helpful to those who are planning new rooms or those who wish to 
improve the drawing room now in use. You are cordially invited to enter 
this competition 





The Guild wishes to pub 


dios or special drawin 











AWARDS. First Prize, $3.0 
Second Prize, $2 
Third and Fourth Prizes, The Applied Arts Book for One Year. 
SUBJECTS. The drawing-room as a who 
an interesting corner, et his compe 


used especially for drawing 


REPRODUCTIONS. No blue prints will be considered. Black and 


part chosen to show 
is limited to rooms 





white prints are preferred rhe photographs must be at least 34% 
by 4% inches in size rhey may be mounted or not “hey must be 
carefully packed for mailing, damaged prints cannot be accepted. 


CONDITIONS. Each phot tten n the back, 

Competition No. 4,"’ the the sender, and the 
subject ofthe phot ) All x h tedareto become 
the property of the Guild number of photographs may be 


sent in by one person 





All photographs must be received at the Guild Office not 
later than February ist, 1903. 
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THE APPLIED ARTS GUILD, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE APPLIED ARTS GUILD 
COMPETITION No. 5. 








The 


Teachers’ Home Study. 
Photographic Competition 


‘* Real Art is the expression by man 
of his pleasure in labor."’ 


RUSKIN. 
Hy 


AWARDS. First Prize, $3.00. 
Second Prize, $2.00 
Third and Fourth Prizes, The Applied Arts Book for One 
Year. 


SUBJECTS. The teacher’s home workroom, library, study 
or den—the room of rooms for self-culture, arranged by 
the owner with this purpose in mind 


REPRODUCTIONS. No blue prints will be considered 
Black and white prints are preferred. The photographs 
must be at least 34% by 44 inches in size. They may be 
mounted or not. They must be carefully packed for 
mailing, damaged prints cannot be accepted. 


CONDITIONS. Each photograph is to have written on the 
back, “Competition No. 5,” and the name and address of 
the sender. All photographs submitted are to become 
the property of the Guild. Any number of photographs 
may be sent in by one person 


All photographs must be received at the Guild Office not 
later than February ist, 1903. 


The Applied Arts Guild, Worcester, Mass. 
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Spencerian Steel Pens. 


Nearly fifty years ago the Spencerian No. 1 College Pen 
was adopted by the expert and professional writers as the 
Standard and is THE BEST today. 

Other numbers have been added to the series for pen 
drawing and commercial use. 

If you wish to select a pen suitable to your writing or 
drawing send 6 cents in stamps for a sample card of 12 pens, 
different patterns 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 





Worcester Art Museum 


School of Instruction 
Courses in Drawing, Painting, Water Color and Design 


INSTRUCTORS 
PHILIP LL. HALE, Boston JosEPH De& CAMP, Boston 
JEANIE LEA SOUTHWICK, Worcester 
Tuition, $15 a term, admits to all classes. Address Mrs. Mary L 
Mitchell, Worcester Art Museum 


Over 75, 000 Sheets 





THE GUILD ALPHABET FOLIO 
Done by JACQUES, Guild-Craftsman 
are in use in the schools of the country 
Each Folio contains fifty duplicate sheets, one for each pupil, 
printed on Guild Paper (made to wear). Each sheet contains 


SIX ALPHABETS 


of small-sized letters, suitable for reproduction with pencil, 
brush and pen, and an alphabet of LARGE INITIALS for 
decorative initial designs, book titles, etc. 

PRICE, - - - Thirty-Five Cents, Postpaid. 

TO GUILDSMEN, - Thirty Cents, Postpaid. 

TO SCHOOLS, T wenty- Five Cents Each for ten or more 

Folios, transportation charges to be paid by purchaser. 

THESE PRICES ARE NET. 


THE APPLIED ARTS GUILD, Worcester, Mass. 
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FOR THE 
BLACKBOARD 


“ When we inquire what a 
man’s value is, we ask what 
is his performance. The 
deed is the proof of faith, the 
test of character, and the 
standard of worth. To do 
nothing is to be nobody, and 
to have done is to have been. 
True work fixes attention, 
devyelopes ability, and en- 
riches life; it strengthens 
the mind, forms the will, 
and inures to patience and 
endurance.” 

BISHOP SPAULDING 
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